THE   PLAY  OF  MORE

Now, any reader must be struck by the general resemblance
of these lines to the Jack Cade scenes in Henry VI, Part II, and in
particular by the use of argo for ergo in both scenes.

A difficulty as to the pronunciation of er, which has given us
clerk and Clarke, Derby pronounced Darby, existed in Elizabethan
days. This led to the mispronunciation which pedants called
Plateasmus.1

Now it is a common Elizabethan joke to make the pedant,
or some person of low degree, chop logic with ergo. This
happens in Shakespeare five times, in Ben Jonson, Heywood,
Dekker, Lodge, Greene, Sharpham and elsewhere. Therefore,
in view of this common mispronunciation, against which school-
boys were warned, it would seem to be an obvious elaboration
of the jest to go farther, and make the man of low degree mis-
pronounce his ergo as argo. Nevertheless, I only know of three
examples. I have searched, or had search made, in all the
extant plays between 1580 and 1610, and argo is reported only
the three times we know: in this mob scene of D's addition to
Sir Thomas More; in the Jack Cade scene in Henry VI, Part II
(rv, ii) and (improved to argal) in Hamlet (v, i, 12, etc.). It is
just possible (though extremely unlikely) that an example may
have escaped the vigilance of Miss Mary McGregor, to whose
help in this search I express my indebtedness. Anyway, we
can say that this elaborated 0rgo-jest, unlike the simple ergo-jest,
is not a commonplace.

But the occurrence of this word in itself is nothing, compared with the
context in which we find it. Jack Cade and his men chop their
logic, and all the time the author is poking fun at them, with
that cgood nature with which he seems always to make sport with
the passions and follies of a mob, as with an irrational animal'.
'There's Smith the weaver,3 says Holland. 'Argo, their thread
of life is spun,5 says Bevis; and then Jack Cade enters with his
questionable economics: There shall be in England seven half-
penny loaves sold for a penny; the three hooped pot shall have
ten hoops; and I will make it felony to drink small beer.5

the Brevissima Institutio, a portion of LYLY'S Latin Grammar (in
existence as early as 1569). One of the instances of Plateasmus supplied is
argo for ergo. The passage is quoted by Prof. H. M. AYRES in Speculum, i,
pp. 440-3.
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